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THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

THE resources of fashion are so infinite embellished by the pictures of Mr. J. R. 

that any study of its vagaries must prove Weguelin, whose delicate and_ poetic 


amost engaging task; it has been, how- 
ever, not a little interesting to note that, 
in all the articles on fashion with which 
the magazines and papers have been 
crowded for the last few years, fashion 
has always been construed to mean 
fashion in dress. But to the book-lover 
itis by no means less interesting a task to 
trace the variations in the styles of books 
for each successive year, and in no class 
are these variations more marked and 
more distinctive than in that of the holi- 
day or gift books. It was only a few years 
ago, for example, that huge folios, bearing 
each, perhaps, a single poem were issued 
almost exclusively; illustrations were 
scattered everywhere, full-page, marginal, 
vignetted, until the text was almost lost 
from view. This year we still have illus- 
trations as the prominent feature of the 
Christmas books, but they are fewer in 
number and infinitely more choice, while 
typeand paper receive the attention once 
lavished upon the pictures. The books 
are bound, too, in more convenient form ; 
indeed, except for a few volumes of 
photogravures, folios are things of the 
past. Take, for example, the charming 
Owen edition of Catullus, a thick octavo 


illustrations of Horace are so well known. 
The letter-press and binding are all that 
could be desired, while the illustrations, 
printed on plate-paper, are seen to their 
full advantage. We still have costly 
editions of single poems, but they are 
more apt to be in the style of Mr. 
William Morris’s Kelmscott edition of 
Maud, an edition which would be recog- 
nized anywhere as the production of a 
poet and an artist. Bound in ivory 
vellum and tied together after the fashion 
of the old missals, it is unillustrated 
except for initial-pieces and marginal 
decorations by Mr. Morris himself; yet 
paper and letter-press are, alike, so per 
fect that no one could fail to regard it as 
one of the most artistic books of the 
year. We have a folio, indeed, in the 
series of portraits gathered together 
under the title of A/fred, Lord Tennyson 
and his Friends. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie contributes a charming little in- 
troduction, but the interest of the volume 
centres in the marvellous portraits by 
Mrs. Cameron. “Never,” writes The 
Nation, “has photography been more 
nearly transformed into a fine art. This 
woman, by some magic of sympathy, by 
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intelligence of arrangement, by feeling 
for light and shade, and, above all, by a 
trick .of focussing which gives a certain 
vagueness of detail, has managed almost 
to divest photography of its mechanical 
nature while retaining its convincing 
accuracy as a record of fact. The result 
is a portrait-gallery of the highest in- 
terest, and one which posterity will value 
as giving at once the most just and the 
most artistic presentation of the faces of 
some of the greatest men of Victorian 
England.” Carlyle looks forth from here, 
and Darwin, and Gladstone, and Brown- 
ing; Jowett, Butler of Trinity, and Sir 
John Herschel too are here; and Long- 
fellow and James Russell Lowell and 
Henry Irving in his Becket attire; while 
besides the four fine portraits of Tenny- 
son himself, and the charming Watts 
portrait of Lady Tennyson, we have the 
likenesses of a host of minor celebrities, 
among which the portrait of Mrs. Cam- 
eron herself by Watts and of Watts by 
Mrs, Cameron are distinctly noteworthy. 
This is the year for Tennyson memorials, 
while as yet the magic of his presence 
has not wholly passed away f:om among 
us, but it would be hard to find one more 
adequate than this delightful volume. 
This year, however, is, above all, the 
year for reprints of celebrated works, 
and among the most attractive of these 
is Beckford’s Vathek: bound in green 
silk, its type imitated from the quarto 
Elzevir and printed moist upon a hand- 
made, laid and creamy paper, its illus- 
trations the etchings of Herbert Nye, it 
is a work to delight the heart of any 
book-lover. The“ Vathek controversy ” 
may rage for as long as the English 
tongue endures, but who that has ever 
passed under the spell of this entrancing 
book can care whether it was written in 
two days or in two hundred? “There is 
no other like it,” says the Mew York 
Tribune. “It still possesses the fascina- 
tion for which you may look in vain 
elsewhere save in the tales of Schehere- 
zade. No one has ever revived so 
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potently as has the English recluse and 
collector the charm of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ His Vathek, Carathis, Nouron- 
ihar, and Giaour are the only characters 
in modern literature that can be named 
with the motley company Galland made 
familiar to Western readers. Rabelaisian 
at one time in the amplitude of his 
descriptive passages, in his banquets 
and festivals, Beckford is on the next 
page capable of a refinement in imagina- 
tive ingenuity for which a parallel is to 
be found only in the best writing of 
Beaudelaire or of Poe. The author of 
Vathek had the extremely rare gift of 
achieving verisimilitude, and the power 
of convincing, in a region of composition 
whose conventions—if there are ary con- 
ventions there at. all—lie far away from 
our accustomed lines of thought. The 
Caliph’s tall tower, his massacre of the 
innocents, the subterranean palace of fire, 
with presiding Eblis and his anguished 
hosts, are of such stuff as the most delir- 
ious and impossible fiction is made of; yet 
the reality of the tale is unimpeachable. 
.. . Vathek remains unique as a piece of 
supremely vivid tale-telling. In spite of 
its sublimity, its scarcasm and various 
sophisticated qualities, it has also, for an 
acute reader, the naiveté of an early East- 
ern fable. Inthe midst of the reprints 
with which the holidays are burdened this 
new edition of a valuable classic is a wind- 
fall tc be welcomed with enthusiasm.” 
Two charming reprints of books too 
well known to need more than the men- 
tion of their names are those of William 
Winter's Shakespeare's England and of 
Outram Tristram’s Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways. The former comes to 
us revised and profusely illustrated. On 
the charm of the work it is needless to 
dwell; we may quote, however, the fol- 
lowing sentences from the author's pre- 
face: “The approval that the work has 
elicited is a source of deep gratification. 
It signifies that my endeavor to reflect 
the ‘gentle sentiment of English land- 
scape and the romantic character of 
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English rural life has not proved alto- 
gether in vain. It also shows that an 
appeal may confidently be made—irre- 
spective of transitory literary fashions 
and of popular caprice—to the love of 
the ideal, the taste for simplicity, and 
the sentiment of veneration.” Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways, is a crown 
octavo edition of the charming vol- 
ume which appeared in quarto in 1888. 
The original pen-and-ink illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton— 
over two hundred in number—are all 
here, and, as 7he Art Amateur says, they 
effectively and fittingly supplement the 
text. “Every lover of rural England,” 
continues Zhe Art Amateur, “ every 
lover of rural England, its cosey inns, its 
picturesque roads, and lovely peaceful 
bits of landscape, where are enshrined so 
many storied relics of the past, ought to 
possess this book. Its greatest charm to 
us lies in the author’s delightful rambling 
memories of bygone worthies, kings, 
queens, prelates, fine ladies, dashing 
bucks, literati, and highwaymen, who 
once travelled over or are identified with 
places on the road to Bath, Exeter, Ports- 
mouth, Brighton, Dover, and York. One 
drinks in tales of terrible deeds, amorous 
episodes, and historical facts, interspersed 
on nearly every page with delicious 
humor and a wholesome admiration of 
old England.” Both these books are in 
the green and gold octavos that are 
becoming so familiar to book-lovers, 
and three more reprints appear this year 
in the same dress,—Oxr Village, by Mary 
Russell Mitford, with a preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie and over a hundred 
pictures by Hugh Thomson, whose 
sketches last year for Cranford and Sir 
Roger de Coverley attained such popular- 
ity; the immortal Rip Van Winkle, il- 
lustrated by George H. Boughton, R. A. ; 
and The Humorous Poems of Thomas 
Hood with a preface by Alfred Ainger 
and numerous illustrations by Charles E, 
Brock, 

We have also the édition de luxe of the 
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Cambridge Shakespeare in forty volumes, 
issued at the rate of two volumes each 
month. The Cambridge Shakespeare, 
revised by Mr. Aldis Wright, is almost 
universally accepted as the standard text, 
and the publishers have spared no pains 
to make this edition as nearly perfect as 
possible. It is printed on a fine cream- 
white hand-made paper, and bound in 
Irish linen. 

Among the most interesting of the new 
books is Mr. William Winter’s Lzfe and 
Art of Edwin Booth. It is illustrated by 
a number of illustrated portraits, among 
which are Mr. Sargent’s celebrated por- 
trait of Booth himself and that by East- 
man Johnson of Mary Devlin. “No 
one,” writes the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, “is better qualified by knowl- 
edge of the subject to write a biography of 
Edwin Booththan Mr, Winter. He had 
been an intimate friend of the actor's for 
more than quarter of a century, and in 
his profession as critic had watched 
closely every phase of his public career. 
He was one of the few men whom Booth, 
at least in his maturing years, admitted 
to his confidence. In this book he has 
expanded a sketch which he wrote many 
years ago and woven into it every fact 
which is likely to be of permanent inter- 
est to those who may wish to study the 
life of the tragedian or to understand the 
nature of his art. Mr. Winter’s book will 
delight every lover of the stage. It gives 
us a valuable chapter of the dramatic life 
of America, and it preserves the memory 
of the most popular actor of our time in 
enduring colors. There are illustrations 
of Mr. Booth in his great rdles, together 
with much valuable data concerning his 
many professional engagements.” 

Other important books of the year are 
a royal quarto entitled Addetsford and the 
Personal Relics and Antiquarian Treas- 
ures of Sir Walter Scott, a series of twenty- 
six plates printed in color from drawings 
by William Gibb, with introduction and 
descriptive notes by Mrs. Maxwell Scott 
of Abbotsford; a delightful treatise on 
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The Decoration and Illustration of Books 
by Walter Crane, the celebrated deco- 
rator and illustrator; Letters to Marco, 
by George D. Leslie, R.A.—letters from 
one artist to another, filled with the very 
spirit and atmosphere of the fresh English 
country life, and illustrated by the rough 
yet delightfully suggestive sketches of 
the author himself; Zhe Romance of the 
Insect World, another book in which 
the charm and infinite variety of Nature 
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are emphasized; English Book-Plates, by 
Egerton Castle, a new edition, revised, 
enlarged, and profusely illustrated of 
the hand-book for students of ex-libris, 
the first edition of which was so speedily 
exhausted; Printers’ Marks, another 
book on the same fascinating subject; 
and Mary, the Christmas volume of Mrs, 
Molesworth which the children await so 
eagerly every year. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
By F. E. PARTINGTON. 


For every embodiment of beauty there 
comes at last achosen singer. When the 
traveller stands in Stratford, with the 
gray old church shining down into the 
depths of the Avon, or wanders further 
over Warwick, or through Windsor 
Forest, or the solemn aisles and cloisters 
of York and Canterbury, he will rernem- 
ber WILLIAM WINTER as the one of all 
men who has, in English speech, inter- 
preted those abiding beauties. 

William Winter was born in Glou- 
cester, Mass., in 1836. His father fol 
lowed the sea. His ancestors on both 
sides had done the same. The maiden 
name of his mother was Louisa Wharf, 
who died in 1840, at the age of twenty- 
four, and was buried at Gloucester. The 
outlook for a sailor’s son, left motherless 
at the age of four, is not a golden one, 
and if there be any fact in the life of 
William Winter that should be empha- 
sized, it is that everything he has achieved 
has been accomplished not because of 
circumstances, but in spite of them. To 
read his prose is to persuade yourself that 
here is the evidence of leisure and opulent 
heydays of repose. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Rarely has a 
writer lived amid more unceasing toil 
and excitement. His early boyhood was 
passed in old Gloucester, and later he 
lived in Boston and attended the Boylston 
School. In 1852, at the age of sixteen, 
he was graduated at the Cambridge High 


School, and received his diploma from 
the hand of Edward Everett. He then 
began the study of law, received his 
degree from the Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, 
But he never practised. It is the fate 
of men of genius seldom to follow 
the vocation of their choice. He had 
written verse while a lad of ten, and at 
eighteen he published his first book of 
poems, which he dedicated to Longfel- 
low, his constant friend through life. 
For many years after that, William 
Winter lived in a whirl of work and 
change. He delivered Lyceum lectures, 
when the Lyceum, under Emerson and 
Curtis and Chapin and Starr King, was 
an epoch in American life. He spoke 
in the political campaign for Fremont. 
He published in 1858 his second book, 
“The Queen’s Domain and_ other 
Poems,” and removing to New York 
in 1859, became a writer for Vanity 
Fair, The Saturday Press, and other 
papers. In 1860 he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Campbell, of Ederline, Scotland, 
herself an accomplished writer, and his 
most constant, helpful, and appreciative 
critic. The following year found him 
assistant editor of The New York Albion, 
in which he wrote the “Mercutio” 
letters. In August 1865 he became 
dramatic reviewer for The New York 
Tribune, and, holding that position ever 
since, he has created in that paper a de- 
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partment which, for fulness and critical 
scholarship, is unique in the history of 
journalism. For several years, 1856-70, 
he was managing editor of Te New York 
Weekly Review, wherein he wrote of the 
drama and literary subjects. he contrib- 
uted to the columns of 7he New York 
Express, under the editorship of James 
and Erastus Brooks; and he held for a 
time the post of managing editor of 
Frank Leslie’s paper. But his strength 
was at last devoted to the 77zdune, and to 
his books, a list of which is here given. 


Poems. 1854. Containing ‘‘The Convent” 
and other poems, written in the author’s 
very early youth. 

The Queen’s Domain and other Poems. 

The Poems of George Arnold. 1866, 
with a sketch of his life. 

My Witness. 1871. A book of verse. 

Edwin Booth in Twelve Dramatic Characters. 
1872. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

Thistledown. 1878. Acollection of William 
Winter’s poems. This book was brought 
out in London by Tinsley, but, finding that 
the title had been used before, the author 
withdrew the book, as well as he could, 
from circulation. 

Edwin Booth’s Prompt Books. 


1858, 
Edited, 


1878. 15 


volumes. Ten plays by Shakespeare, five 
by other authors. Edited, with Preface 
and Notes. 


The Trip to England. 1879. (An illustrated 
edition of this book appeared later, with 
pictures by Joseph Jefferson.) 

The Jeffersons. 1831. A minute biography 
of the Jefferson family of actors, for four 
generations. from the time of Garrick. 

The Poems and Stories of Fitz James O’ Brien, 
1881. Edited, with a sketch of his life. 

The Stories and Poems of John Brougham. 
1881. Edited, with asketch of his life, and 
containing his fragment of autobiography. 

English Rambles and other Fugitive Pieces. 
1883. Dedicated to Lawrence Barrett. 

Henry Irving. 1885. Essays on Mr. Irving’s 
principal performances. 

Mary Anderson. 1886. A life of the ac- 
tress, and essays on her embodiments. 

Shatespeare’s England. 1886. 

Wanderers. 1888. A complete collection of 
William Winter’s Poems, with portrait by 
J. N. Marble. 

The Press and the Stage. 1889. An oration, 
delivered before the Goethe Society, in re- 
ply to Dion Boucicault, and dedicated to 
A. M. Palmer. 


Brief Chronicles. 1889. 3 vols. Printed 
by the Dunlap Society. 
Memorials of John McCullough. 1889. 


Privately printed. 
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The Life of John Gilbert. 
the Dunlap Society. 

A Daughter of Comedy. 1890. The Life of 
Ada Rehan, with Essays on her several 


1890. Printed by 


impersonations. Portraits. 
The Actor and other Orations. 1890. Por- 
trait. 


Gray Daysand Gold, in England and Scotland. 
1891. Dedicated to Augustin Daly, 

Old Shrines and Ivy. Scottish Scenes, etc. 
Including Reminiscences of Longfellow. 

George William Curtis, 1893. A Eulogy, 
delivered before the people of Staten Isl- 
and, Feb. 24, 1893. 

Shadows of the Stage. 1893. 2 vols. 

Shakespeare’s England. 1893. An illus- 
trated edition, with portrait of the author, 
by Arthur Jule Goodman. 

The Lifeand Artof Edwin Booth. Portraits. 
1893. 


It will be seen that Mr. Winter has 
published many volumes, and it is a hint 
of his great industry to know that from 
his uncollected writings on the Drama 
alone he could doubtless fill ten more 
volumes like those already issued. 

This author has attracted distinguished 
friendships. Edwin Booth, Lawrence 
Barrett, John McCullough, Lester Wal- 
lack, Wilkie Collins, Benjamin P. Shilla- 
ber (“Mrs. Partington”), Longfellow, 
Adelaide Neilson, John Gilbert, Edwin 
Adams, E. A. Sothern, and George Faw- 
cett Rowe, all now dead, were his close 
friends, and most of them have been 
especially commemorated by him. His 
elégy on Adelaide Neilson, and that on 
George Arnold have been copied all over 
the world. 

Mr. Winter owns an estate in Mentone, 
Southern California, and now spends a 
portion of the year amid the flowers and 
orange-groves of that fertile country; but 
it is at his home on Fort Hill, Staten 
Island, in his study overlooking the Bay 
of New York and the Narrows, that most 
of his work is done. There he has lived 
since 1879, and there, in 1886, came the 
great calamity of his life—the death, by 
a dreadful accident, of his gifted son 
Arthur, aged fourteen. To his memory 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter established the Ar- 
thur Winter Memorial Library, in the 
Staten Island Academy, where their son 
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had. been-a student; and that Library, 
now one of the rarest collections of books 
in our country, has been at once a con- 
solation to the bereaved parents and a 
blessing to the students and the com- 
munity. Persuaded to become a director 
in the school, he devoted great energy and 
thought to its development; and finally, 
as President of its Board of Trustees, he 
has given to educational work on Staten 
Island a vigorous character, and has dis- 
played an executive ability seldom asso- 
ciated with the literary temperament. 

Mr. Winter has travelled much in 
Europe, and has resided in Paris and 
Heidelberg; but it need not be said that 
for him 


‘* There is no land like England, 
Where’er the light of day be.” 


He has made many visits to Great 
Britain, and has lived in various parts of 
England and Scotland. In Stratford he 
is known and loved, even as he knows 
and loves Stratford: the gracious old 
lady who shows you Anne Hathaway’s 
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cottage tells you that the wooden 
trencher from which, perhaps, Anne 
Hathaway herself has eaten, will some 
day, she hopes, be given to William 
Winter. 

When the thoughts of this author are 
of England he is easily master. And the 
world has found it out. No book upon 
that land has ever won the distinction and 
sympathetic attention accorded to Win- 
ter's Shakespeare's England. It can be 
commended in no new words. In this 
generation there has been produced no 
work more quickly accorded the rank of 
an English classic. Taken with its later 
companions, Gray Days and Gold, and Old 
Shrines and Ivy, it is doubtless the best 
exponent of Mr. Winter’s art. To lovers 
of the refinement and beauty of the 
English tongue those books are unceasing 
joys, and in days of gloss and common- 
place there should be gratitude to the 
writer, who, laboring in aconstant tumult 
of metropolitan life, has had the patient 
courage and the conscience to maintain 
so beautiful and so rare a style. 


A FAVORITE WRITER FOR CHILDREN. 


Just now, when books for young peo- 
ple are pouring from the press and pub- 
lishers’ lists and booksellers’ windows 
are being eagerly scanned for suitable 
presents, a particular interest is taken in 
those who write for the entertainment of 
children. Among the most popular of 
writers for young people is Mrs. Moles- 
worth, who contributes at least one vol- 
ume each year. A correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette has been giving a 
sketch of Mrs. Molesworth’s career, and 
we extract a few particulars. 

Mrs. Molesworth, we learn, was born 
in Holland, though she spent the greater 
part of her childhood in Scotland and 
the north of England. She read every- 
thing that fell in her way; but it was not 
until she had children of her own that 
she’ began to write for their amusement. 
‘«} don't know,’ she told her interviewer, 


“that I should have thought of publish- 
ing the stories I wrote for my children it 
it had not been for a suggestion of my 
friend Sir Noel Paton. He seemed to 
think I had a power of making children 
interested and happy, and by his advice 
I sent scmething to one of the publishers, 
not really at that time caring much 
whether it was accepted or not. It was 
‘Tell Me a Story,’ and it was accepted 
by Macmillan. Since then, for the last 
eighteen years, this firm have had one 
every year. Mystories were nearly always 
read to my own children.” 

“« Yes,’ said her daughter Juliet, a girl 
with something of her mother's sweet- 
ness of face and ways, ‘and I remember 
how we loved them. The MSS. were 
read from behind a newspaper, and we 
never knew at first that they were moth- 
er’s.’ 
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“It was from the daughter, and not 
from the mother, who is almost shy, that 
1 learnt some pretty little anecdotes 
about the affection in which Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s books are held. Members of the 
royal family have expressed the pleasure 
that the young princes and princesses 
have taken in the stories; and the Prin- 
cess of Wales read six of them aloud to 
her children herself. But the prettiest 
story comes from Italy. 

“The Crown Prince of Naples, then 
a little boy, requested an English lady 
living in Naples to write to Mrs. Moles- 
worth and say that if it were not for 
‘Carrots’ he scarcely knew how he could 
have got through the dull days following 
on his grandfather Victor Emmanuel’s 
death, when he was not allowed to go 
out; he further begged Mrs. Molesworth 
to ‘write another book showing how 
Carrots brought up his own children.’ 
Letters and presents from children are 
constantly arriving, and if the authoress 
ends up a book saying ‘perhaps some 
day we shall hear something more of 
these children’ she gets numerous letters 
entreating her to quickly write the book 
and redeem her half-promise. 

“ A word must be said about the meth- 
ods of work and the aim pursued by this 
happy writer. Like the late Anthony 
Trollope, she is a strong believer in regu- 
lar work, in sitting down methodically at 
acertain time, and writing, whether feel- 
ing inclined or not to the task. 

“Her own rule is to compel herself to 
write to the end of two pages. If by 
that time she finds she has not got into 


the spirit of her work she puts it aside, 
but, as a rule, she find producing runs 
smoothly after the first effort. As re- 
gards style,she thinks a writer for chil- 
dren cannot be too fastidious; and she 
is in opposition to the modern theory 
that it is inartistic to write down to a 
child’s level! This she believes arises 
from the confusion in many readers’ and 
writers’ minds that all books about chil- 
dren are suitable for children, whereas 
the real case is that a large mass of lit- 
erature dealing with the analysis of child- 
ish character, the complex relations of 
parents and children, and so forth, is 
entirely unfitted for undeveloped minds 
and hearts, and should be scrupulously 
banished from the ‘fairy’ library of the 
children. From a charming little essay 
of hers which recently made its appear- 
ance I quote these few words, which will 
show how deeply this writer feels the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of her gift 
‘sent from afar’: 

“*It is very difficult to define this gift 
[of story-writing for children]. It is 
more than the love of children. Many 
people love children dearly who could 
not write for or about them even at all. 
It is to some extent the power of cloth- 
ing your own personality with theirs, of 
seeing as they see, feeling as they feel, 
realizing the intensity of their hopes and 
fears, their unutterably pathetic sorrows, 
and yet—aat becoming one of them: re- 
maining yourself in full possession of 
your matured judgment, your wider and 
deeper views!’"—The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 





Notes and Announcements. 


A THIRD edition with a few minor cor- 
rections, of Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
Political History of the United States is 
now in press. 


AMONG forthcoming additions to the 
series of English classics now in course 


of issue by J. M. Dent & Co. are the 
works of Lawrence Sterne. 


THE entire subscription-list of five 
hundred copies for Mr. William Morris’s 
Kelmscott edition of Maud has been 
already closed. 
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PROFESSOR R. S. TARR of Cornell 


. University will have ready early in Janu- 


ary his work on Economic Geology, in 
which he emphasizes specially the re- 
sources of the United States. 


SEELEY & Co. will publish during the 
present month George Herbert's Poems, 
reprinted ‘from the first edition, with 
nearly sixty illustrations after Albert 
Diirer, Holbein, and Marc Antonio. 


A NEW book by Mr. Lewis Carroll 
will be published near the end of the 
year. Itis a continuation of his delight- 
ful Sylvze and Bruno, and, like all of his 
books, though written ostensibly for 
children, its enjoyment is by no means 
confined to them. 


BoTH the limited large-paper editions 
of Mr. Winter's Lzfe and Art of Edwin 
Booth have been entirely exhausted 
within three weeks of their date of 
publication, while the smaller volume 
is temporarily out of print during the 
preparation of its second edition. 


THE next volume in Mr. Fisher Un- 
win’s “ Adventure Series” will be the 
Travels of Count de Benyowsky in 
Siberia, Kamtchatka, Japan, the Linkui 
Islands, and Formosa, about the middle 
of the last century, edited by Captain 
Pasfield Oliver. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will shortly publish 


_a revised reprint of the striking memoir 


of the late Bishop Lightfoot which ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review for Jan- 
uary. The present Bishop of Durham 
has contributed a prefatory note. 


Miss L. N. BADENOCH will publish 


.very shortly 7he Romance of the Insect 


World, a delightful little book, filled with 
a love and keen appreciation for the 
marvels of nature that are nowhere better 
exemplified than among the insects. 


PROFESSOR HJALMAR HJORTH Boy- 
ESEN of Columbia College has just fin- 
ished. a commentary on Henrik Ibsen 
which will be published early in January. 
Mr. Boyesen is so well known as an 
authority on Scandinavian literature that 
this volume is eagerly awaited. 


AN exceedingly interesting book en- 
titled Zhe English Town in the Fif- 
teenth Century will be issued early in 
‘94. It is by Alice Stopford Green, the 
widow of John R. Green, whose Short 
History of the English People has become 
a classic. It will be copyrighted in 
America as well as in England. 
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JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS are to 
issue the following books: Tennyson's 
Idylis of the King, the Fulfilment of 
Arthurian Story, by Prof. McCallum; 
The Natural History of the Christiqn 
Religion, by Dr. W. Mackintosh; and a 
translation of Lessing’s Vathan the Wise, 
by Mr. W. Jacks, M.P., with etchings by 
Mr. W. Strang and an introduction by 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


AMONG the books that seem assured of 
a continued popularity is Mrs. Humph 
Ward’s Davzd Grieve, now in its fourt 
edition. Although at first, perhaps, it 
did not create so much notice as Robert 
Elsmere, the charm of its style and the 
depth of thought displayed in it have 
steadily won for it an unusually warm 
appreciation. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, whose work on the 
prosody of Milton has recently made its 
appearance, is the author of “The 
Humors of the Court, and other Poems,” 
just published by Macmillan & Co. The 
play, which gives the title to the volume, 
is founded on two Spanish comedies,— 
Calderon’s E/ secreto d voces and Lope’s 
El perro del hortelano, the latter already 
used by Moliére. -The remainder of the 
book is made up of charming lyrics. 
There is issued, also, a large-paper, lim- 
ited edition. 


THE translation of the Slavonic Ver- 
sions of the Book of Enoch by Mr. Mor- 
fill, announced for early publication by 
the Clarendon Press, will be delayed in 
its appearance, owing to the discovery of 
fresh Slavonic MSS. embodying a purer 
text and containing additional material, 
These MSS. have been found by Prof. 
Sokolov, of Moscow, who has most gen- 
erously placed them at the service of Mr. 
Morfill. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, says The Lit- 
erary World, is one of the most pic 
turesque personages in American author- 
dom. Heis, of course, best known as the 
dramatic critic of Zhe New York Tri- 
bune, and the autocrat of the American 
drama. Mr. Winter’s criticisms can 
make or mar, consequently he _ has 
known every one worth knowing in the 
dramatic profession for a generation. Ia 
person he is very picturesque, his beauti- 
ful, clear-cut, cameo-like face being sur- 
mounted by a magnificent cluster of 
white hair. 


WHAT promises to be an _ interesting 
volume will be entitled “ Adventures if 
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Mashonaland by Two Hospital Nurses,” 
Miss R. A. Blennerhassett and Miss Lucy 
Sleeman, better known in Mashonaland 
as Sisters Aimée and Lucy, who were the 
first white women to penetrate into that 
country, and who lived there for two 
years, acting as nurses. The book is 
based on a diary kept by the nurses, and 
will contain their interviews with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, Mr. F. C. Selous, the 
hunter, the king of Manica, and other 
celebrities, also an account of their daily 
lives and observations on the natives. 


PROFESSOR KARL P. DAHLSTROM, 
M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering at the Lehigh University, will 
publish early in December an authorized 
transiation, from the second German 
edition, of the well-known book by Dr. 
— Weisbach and Professor Gustav 

ermann on the Mechanics of Hoisting 
Maciinery, including Accumuiators, Ex- 
cavators, and Pile-drivers. It is to be 
issued as a text-book for technical schools 
and a guide for practical engineers. 


Mr. S. R. CROCKETT, whose book, 
The Stickit Minister, is now in the 
third edition, is engaged on an adventure 
story, in which he is doing his best to 
put in form the numberless wonderful 
traditions of Galloway in the early part 
ofthe eighteenth century. Mr. Crockett, 
by the way, is a minister of the Free 
Church. and preached the other Sunday 
in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, the lead- 
ing church of the denomination, on the 
Gospel in Richard Jefferies. 


GEORGE BELL & Sons will publish 
shortly a handsome library edition, in 
three volumes, of Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, who has taken the utmost pains 
to insure a correct text and to verify 
the numerous quotations. Mr. A. H. 
Bullen has written an introduction; while 
the illustrations include a_ portrait of 
Burton, after the picture in Brasenose 
College, and a reproduction of the origi- 
nal symbolic title-page. 


Mr. ARTHUR LILLIE has | :st sent to 
press with Swan Sonnenschein & Co.a 
new book for immediate publication 
under the title of Modern Mystics and 
Modern Magic, containing a full bicg- 
taphy of the Rev. Wm. Stainton Moses, 
together with sketches of Swedenborg, 
Boehme, Madame Guyon, the IIluminati, 
the Kabbalists, the Theosophists, the 
French Spiritists, the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research, etc. 
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Two new works will be published 
early in December by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, who is now on his way to Eng- 
land for a long visit. When he returns 
he will, in all probability, take up the 
second part of his Polztzcal History of 
the United States. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Smith promised this book con- 
ditionally in his preface to the first vol- 
ume, and it is needless to say that it has 
been assured a warm welcome,—his op- 
ponents, no less than his partisans, being 
unanimous in their manifestation of 
interest in it. In the meantime he 
gives us two volumes of translations— 
this time from the Greek—and a series 
of articles on questions of the day. The 
former, Specimens of Greek Tragedy, 
are made up of extracts from Aéschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, and are char- 
acterized by the same fluent and poetic 
diction as were Bay Leaves. The latter 
deals with such burning topics of the day 
as the political crisis in England, woman 
suffrage, the Jewish question, the Irish 
question, social and industrial revolution, 
and temperance versus prohibition. 


A VERY interesting book to be pub- 
lished shortly by the Clarendon Press is 
a catalogue of the Greek vases in the 
Ashmolean Museum, by Percy Gardiner, 
Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classi- 
cal Archzology and Art. This is the 
first section of a projected publication, 
under the title of /useum Oxontense, of 
the sculptures, inscriptions, bronzes, 
vases, and other antiquities belonging to 
the University of Oxford. The plates 
have been drawn by Mr. F. Anderson, 
and reproduced in photolithography by 
Messrs. Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., of 
Berlin. 

THE greatest interest was aroused 
among mathematicians by the lectures 
delivered this fall at Evanston, Ill., by 
Prof. Felix Klein of Géttingen. Prof. 
Klein came to this country to attend the 
Mathematical Congress at Chicago, as 
one of the Imperial German Commis- 
sioners of the German University exhib- 
it, and was induced to deliver at Evans- 
ton a course of lectures on the more 
recent developments of the higher math- 
ematics. The lectures were delivered 
verv informallv without manuscript, and 
will be publisher as. . [+ ’s4 from the 
notes made at the time ut ~*sfessor 
Alexander Ziwet of the Univei: tv of 
Michigan, and revised by Professor tniein 
himself. “I believe.” writes Professor 
Ziwet, “that nothing has ever been pub- 
lished in this country so. likely to ad- 
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vance mathematical thought and math- 
ematical instruction.” 


THE fourth volume of Mr. Theal’s 
History of South Africa comes into the 
world under conditions of a peculiarly 
disastrous nature writes, 7e Bookseller. 
The whole of the author’s completed 
MSS., and all his notes and memoranda, 
were destroyed by fire in February of 
last year—a circumstance hardly par- 
alleled in historical annals since the 
burning of the manuscript of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution.” How, in the face 
of this severe loss, Mr. Theal has been 
able to accomplish his promised work is 
simply marvellous. Yet here it is, with 
the period in question—a_ period of 
marked crisis in the records of Cape 
colonization—detailed as fully as though 
no accident had intervened. Inthe new 
volume the chief features are the Kaffir 
wars, the “Republic of Natal” and its 
overthrow, the relations of the Home 
Government with the Orange River Set- 
tlement, and the continuous northward 
movement of the colonists during that 
period. 


The Publishers’ Circular, speaking of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s edition of Herrick, 
says: “A most welcome addition, this, 
to the series of ‘ Aldine Poets... We have 
within recent years been treated to sev- 
eral new editions of and selections from 
the works of the poet of ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
and a thousand other delightful lyrical 
conceits, yet an edition such as that 
which we now get at Mr. Saintsbury’s 
hands is certainly most welcome. Her- 
rick’s ‘charm’ (to use a charmingly in- 
definite word) has endeared him to more 
readers than any other poet of his time 
—with a volume of the ‘ Hesperides’ at 
hand who, other than the most confirmed 

essimist, can be dull and miserable? 
or ourselves we know of no poet who 
possesses anything like the same place 
in our affections as does Robert Herrick 
—his the delightful position among our 
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poets that so many of us accord unhesi- 
tatingly to Elia among our essayists, 
Mr. Saintsbury has done his work well, 
especially in minimizing the intrusion 
of editorial notes. This, perhaps, may 
sound left-handed praise—it is, in reality, 
the highest praise which an editor can 
receive.” 


THE first number of the Psychological 
Review (bi-monthly) will be published 
January 1, 1894. It will contribute to the 
advancement of psychology by printing 
the results of experimental investigations, 
constructive and critical articles, and 
prompt reviews or concise abstracts of all 
publications of importance in the psy- 
chological field. The growth of scientific 
psychology in America during the past 
few years has been rapid, and it is felt 
that a Review is needed which will repre- 
sent this forward movement with equal 
regard to all its branches and to all uni- 
versities and contributors. 

The Review will be edited by Professor 
Baldwin (Princeton University) and 
Professor Cattell (Columbia College) with 
the co-operation of Professor Binet 
(Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Sorbonne 
Paris), Professor Dewey (University of 
Michigan), Professor Donaldson (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), Professor Fullerton 
(University of Pennsylvania), Professor 

ames (Harvard University), Professor 

add (Yale University), Professor Muen- 
sterberg (Harvard University), Professor 
Starr (College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York), Professor Stumpf 
(University of Munich), and Professor 
Sully (University College, London). 

MSS. intended for publication and 
books, reprints, etc., for review may be 
sent to the publishers or directly to one 
of the editors. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the 
publishers, Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price of singie num- 
bers, 75 cents; subscription, $4 a year 
(the volume to contain about 600 pp.). 
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Ballads and Barrack-room Ballads. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. New edition, with additional 
poems. 

. . . The people of England felt and ac- 
knowledged the genius of Mr. Kipling long 
before the critics did, and they still feel and ac- 
knowledge it with an admiration and a hearti- 
ness that is. foreign to the critical mind, 


which is averse from novelty and startled at 
originality. Mr. Kipling’s stories of Anglo- 
Indian life resembled no stories of the kind, 
or any similar kind, in English letters. They 
were unique, whether they were regarded as 
delineations of the state of society, the con- 
dition of manners and morals that obtains 
in India, or whether they were regarded as 
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literary creations. They fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of good short stories, and sup- 
plied all that an intelligent curiosity could 
expect in the shape of characteristic sugges- 
tions... . He is a realist in his choice 
of subjects and in his method of handling 
them, Which is obvious, but he is more than 
that, for, mingled with his realism, there are 
hints of romanticism, gleams of ideality, and 
that sympathy with the pathetic and heroic 
which underlies and is inseparable from all 
poetry. That he was a poet we divined from 
his stories, and that he is a poet, and a re- 
markable one, is no longer a divination, but 
acertainty, as every one must feel after read- 
ing his ‘‘ Ballads and Barrack-room Ballads.” 

It is distinguished by qualities which we 
should have expected from his prose, but it is 
distinguished by other and higher qualities 
which we should not have expected from his 
prose, or the prose of any living English 
writer, they are so purely poetical, so admira- 
ble, so noble, so exquisite. The inspiration 
of his poetry is India; partly the India of to- 
day which figures in his stories, and partly 
the India of the past as it lives in history, in 
legend, and in song. 

Both are poetical to him, but in widely 
different directions, the modern or prosaic 
India furnishing him materials which he turns 
to humorous or satiric or dramatic uses in 
his ‘‘ Earrack-room Ballads,” the ancient or 
poetic India furnishing him with national in- 
cidents, real or imaginary beliefs, supersti- 
tions, fantasies, which he turns to poetic uses 
in his ‘‘ Ballads.” Given his knowledge of 
Anglo-Indian official and military life, and 
his talent for versification, a clever man 
might have written the first, but no clever 
man could have written the last, the concep- 
tion of which as poetical motifs demanded 
genius of a high order as absolutely as their 
adequate embodiment demanded the pro- 
foundest artistic skill and power. 

Mr. Kipling possesses the instinct of bal- 
ladry in a greater degree than any living Eng- 
lish poet, for beyond all his contemporaries he 
understands the poetic value of pathetic, heroic 
actions, actions such as Macaulay celebrated 
in his ballad of ‘‘ Horatius,” such as Arnold 
celebrated in ‘‘Sohrab and Rustem,” and 
such as he himself celebrates in his ‘‘ Ballad 
of East and West,” which stirs the blood like 
the sound of a trumpet, it is so noble, so 
heroic, so magnificent. Its length will not 
allow us to copy it here, and its perfection 
will not allow us to mar it by extracts, for if 
itcannot be read as a whole it should not be 
tead at all. The same merit and the same 
objection obtains with Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Bal- 
lads” generally as it does with all poems 
which are worthy of the name, and which, 
if they are not ‘‘one and indivisible,” are 
nothing. The exceilence of Mr. Kipling is 
Not seen in passages, for he is not a poet of 
Passages, but it is seen when, forgetting for 
amoment to be a balladist, he allows him 
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self to be a lyrist, as in a trifle like this, 
which is charming : 


THE EXPLANATION. 


Love and Death once ceased their strife 
At the Tavern of Man’s Life. 

Called for wine, and threw—alas ! 
Each his quiver on the grass, 

When the bout was o’er they found 
Mingled arrows strewed the ground. 
Hastily they gathered then 

Each the lives and loves of men. 
Ah, the fateful dame deceived ! 
Mingled arrows each one sheaved ; 
Death’s dread armory was stored 
With the shafts he most abhorred ; 
Love’s light quiver groaned beneath 
Venom-headed darts of Death. 
Thus it was they wrought our woe 
At the Tavern long ago, 

Tell me, do our masters know, 
Loosing blindly as they fly, : 
Old men live while young men die? 

Less poetical, but more dramatic, is the 
first of Mr, Kipling’s ‘‘ Barrack-room Bal- 
lads,” which is the perfection of balladry as 
it is understood by illiterate readers, who in 
liking it have a truer poetical taste than they 
suspect. ... 

If Mr. Kipling is not a poet, where shall 
we find one ?—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD in 
Mail and Express. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy. Translated from the Italian of 
Prof. Luigi Cossa by L. Dyer. 

This is a careful rendering, under: super- 
vision of the author, of the third edition 
(1892) of Prof. Cossa’s “ Guide to the Study 
of Political Economy.” The second edition 
was translated into English in 1880 ; and the 
translation, a modest volume of 237 pages, 
was commended to the English people (in a 
Preface) by the late Prof. Jevons. Its merits 
were at once recognized. The present vol- 
ume is more than double the size of the old 
one; and, though the general plan is the 
same, the alterations and additions make it 
practically a new book. 

The growth of literature on the subject 
has been so great that the list of writers 
quoted has swelled (in round numbers) from 
700 to 2000. The author has modified some 
of the views (e.g., on Protection) to which 
Prof. Jevons took exception in 1880. His 
general attitude remains as it was. He wel- 
comes the old and the new in political econ- 
omy. Theory, practice, and history are all 
within the range of his sympathies. He 
gives every new view his ear; but his voice 
is still for the classical tradition, and for the 
economic theory that has grown out of the 
teachings of the classical economists. This 
appears especially in the “ Theoretical Part” 
(pp. 1-110); but, as the second or ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Part” (pp. 113-549) is full of criticism 
and comment, it is hardly less evident there. 
Indeed the interweaving of history and 
theory is a feature of the whole book. 

The theoretical part deals with methed, 
definition, classification, as becomes an In- 
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troduction. The history is not of events but 
of ideas, and of ideas mainly as expressed in 
books. It proceeds in chronological order 
from the Greeks and Romans to the Physio- 
crais and their English contemporaries 
(chaps. i.—viii.). After this point it proceeds 
mainly by nationalities ; and we have chap- 
ters on political economy in England (chap. 
ix.), in France (x.), in Germany (xi.), in 
Austra, Holland, and Spain (xii.), in Scandi- 
navia and Russia (xiii.), in America (xiv.), 
and, last but not least of the nations, in 
Italy (xv.). Then follows finally a chapter 
(xvi.)on Contemporary Theories of Social- 
ism, which is scarcely in line with the others. 

The title, ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy,” hardly conveys the 
scope of the work. It is really a ‘‘ guide- 
book to books,” though it is something more. 
Prof. Cossa insists that it is still ‘‘an ele- 
mentary book, written specially for my 
pupils,” adding quaintly. 

“TI have wished [it to enable] them to learn 
by themselves such details touching the rudi- 
ments of political economy as have been 
crowded out of my lectures by the steady ex- 
pansion of holiday-time at the expense of 
term ” (Pref. p. 4). 

In this country at least it will be more used 
by graduates than by undergraduates. Cur- 
rency and finance are too little noticed, perhaps 
because the author has written a separate treat- 
ise on Finance; but, except on these subjects, 
there is no book to which we can more confi- 
dently turn for information about economic 
writers and writings. For past ages there are 
no doubt many rival works of reference. For 
our own times (as regards our living contem- 
poraries in both hemisphcres) this book 
stands by itself. 

Prof. Cossa does full justice to his own 
countrymen ; but if he has any prejudice, it 
is in favor of England and France. It must 
be said that the following passage is startling 
in this connection: 

“ Nothing is simpler than tc subtract from 
Mill, Garnier, and all the rest every errone- 
ous affirmation in religion and morals which 
their writings contain; the remainder is un- 
changed and is sound economic doctrine” (p. 
108). 

The translator has here gone beyond his 
author. The adjective in italics is not in the 
original ; and the meaning seems simply to 
be that what is left is economic doctrine, 
which we can look at by itself. 

The translation, however, is done with 
spirit and care. Long sentences are broken 
up into short, and idiom is rendered by 
idiom. It should be noted that the chapters 
have been in some instances renamed and 
even rearranged. Oversights in statement 
or description (e.g., as to Harrington, p. 
182, Italian ed.) have been corrected. To 
the author’s index of authors Mr. Dyer has 
added: a useful index of subjects.—J. Bonar 
in The Academy. 
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Text-bovik 
Geikie. 
larged. 
The promised revision of this well-known 

work has just appeared in this country. The 

first edition came out in 1882 and the sec. 
ond in 1885. Asstated in the preface, the 
book has been increased by about 150 pages, 

The value of the work has been further in. 

creased by the insertion of copious refer- 

ences to important memoirs and papers, 

The arrangement of the matter treated is 

that followed in previous editions. . . . The 

sections on the characters of rocks have been 
largely revised and new and improved illus- 
trations introduced. The reproduced photo- 
graphs of porphyritic and orbicular structure 
on pp. 99 and 101 constitute a departure in 
text-book illustration which ought to be ad- 
hered to in the hand-book of the future In 
the matter of terminology, one notes with 
satisfaction the author’s precision in the use 
of such terms as ‘‘slate,” for instance, as 
characteristic of argillaceous rocks possess- 
ing slaty cleavage. The microscopic struct- 
ure of the clastic rocks is fully up to date, 
The igneous rocks are treated in the light of 
the studies of the most advanced petrogra- 
phers. Prof. Geikie, we think, rightly ad- 
heres to a simple classification of the igne- 
ous rocks into an acidic, intermediate and 
basic series, since he deems it inexpedient to 
divide them as does Rosenbusch into an 
ancient and modern series. Zirkel’s error in 
mistaking plagioclase for sanidine in the 
andesites of the goth Parallel Survey, made 
known by the work of Hague and Idd 
ings, is noted. . . . . The part dealing with 
metamorphism ought to be read by every 
student of geology. The section on Re 
gional Metamorphism has been much ex- 
panded so as to embrace the advances 
recently made in this important branch of 
geological science. It is clearly pointed out 
that igneous rocks as well as clastic beds 
have been altered into gneisses and schists; 
and the effects of great pressure are carefully 
discrimated. . . . . The book on Stratigra- 
phic Geology is particularly enriched by ab- 

Stracts setting forth the recent accessions to 

our knowledge of the ancient and usually 

metamorphic rocks. The work of Van Hise 
and his collaborators and Walcott on the 

Algonkian and Cambrian has been freely in- 

corporated in the present work... . In 

the list of authors quoted the reader gains a 

ready measure of the influence of American 

geologists on the thought of their fellow- 
workers abroad. The familiar names of 
more than a score of American geologists 
need not be mentioned here. The index has 
been much extended and includes several 
scientific terms not found in the last edition. 

The whole shows the good, readable press- 

work of a well-known publishing house. .. - 

This great work of Prof. Geikie will be in- 

dispensable both to the teacher and the pro 


of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
‘Yhird edition, revised and en. 
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fessional geologist. Not the least important 
part of the book consists in the bibliographic 
references without which a text-book can 
now hardly be recommended to the advanced 
student. It may be objected to the work 
that it is encyclopedic rather than didactic, 
but in so far it is a faithful exponent of the 
consensus of opinion of a host of geological 
workers. —J. B. W. in Science. 


Index Kewensis: Plantarum Phanerogama- 
rum Nomina et Synonyma omnium Generum 
el Specierum a Linne@o usque ad annum 
MDCCCLXXXV. complectens. Sumptibus 
beati Caroli Roberti Darwin, ductu et 
consilio Josephi D. Hooker, confecit B. 
Daydon Jackson. Fasciculus 1. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Botanists may well be congratulated on 
the issue of the first part of this important 
work, It is not only destined to be in con- 
stant use by working botanists, but will also 
serve as a standard of nomenclature for a 
considerable time to come. For some few 
years past there has been more or less com- 
motion among botanists as to the system of 
nomenclature to be employed, and various 
conferences have been held to discuss the 
matter, Codes have been adopted by the 
majority, but a few, preferring rigid uni- 
formity of practice, even at the expense of 
general convenience, have elected that, be 
the consequences what they may, the law of 
priority shall always, and under all circum- 
stances, be followed, These are highly tech- 
nical questions, into the discussion of which 
itis not necessary here to enter. It may 
suffice to say that as facility of identification 
and the power of ready reference are the 
main objects to be secured, the ‘‘ Index Ke- 
wensis” is likely to be appealed to as the 
standard, even though it may not in all cases 
conform rigidly to the laws of priority and 
the requirements of the purists. 

The history of the present work is summed 
up in a short preface by Sir Joseph Hooker. 
From this it appears that the cost of prepara- 
tion of the work is defrayed by a sum of 
money bequeathed by the late Charles Dar- 
win. The great naturalist had experienced 
the want of a work containing the names and 
indications of the native countries of the 
plants he studied, and he, in consequence, 
Suggested the compilation of ar index. The 
Preparation of this index has beer entrusted 
to Mr. Daydon Jackson, previously well 
known for his patient judgment and skill in 
similar undertakings. Sir Joseph Hooker 
himself undertook the general direction and 
supervision of the task. The book contains 
acomplete enumeration of all the botanical 
fMames of flowering plants published from 
1735 or thereabouts to 1885. We give the 
initial date vaguely, because the title-page is 
equally vague—‘‘a Linnzo,” or “from the 
time of Linnzus.”” The work was begun in 
1882, so that it has taken some eleven years 
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to bring it to its present Stage, and this in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Jackson has had 
competent clerical assistance in addition to 
the constant aid of Sir Joseph Hooker and of 
the members of the staff of the Herbarium. 

The present fasciculus of 728 pages brings 
us to the letters Ven, These details will 
suffice to show the magnitude of the work. 
Its importance may further be exemplified by 
the circumstance that it is no mere compila- 
tion, such as could be effected by collating 
other lists and indexes, but an absolutely 
original work, each name being traced back 
to its initial source, and the axiom “ verify 
your references ” most scrupulously acted on. 
Carried out as it has been, there is no doubt 
that the work will be, as Mr. Darwin desired 
it to be, ‘‘ of supreme importance to students 
of systematic and geographical botany and 
to horticulturists.” 3 

The work also does credit to the Clarendon 
Press, the printing being well executed, and 
the misprints, which in so vast a work can- 
not be wholly avoided, very few. ‘* Hila- 
riana” on p. 39g should be AHilaireana, aud 
“ Blumii” on p. 728 should surely be Blu- 
meii ; but it is possible that both these names 
were written as given in the *‘ Index,” and 
that the compiler has not felt justified in 
altering the false spelling. In the same way 
**bambusefolium,” on p. 728, would be more 
correctly dambusifolium ; but the work is not 
for scholars, but for botanists, and in most 
cases it is found better for their purposes not 
to alter established names unless under the 
pressure of urgent necessity. 

An explanation of the principles followed 
in the construction of the ‘‘ Index” and a 
table of abbreviations may, we presume, be 
looked for in the future.— 7he Academy. 


A Companion to Dante. From the German of 
G. A. Scartazzini, by Arthur John Butler. 


In response to frequent requests for a Ger- 
man version of his Prolegomeni della Livina 
Commedia Dr. Scartazzini wrote, in prefer- 
ence, in 1892 a new book, the Dante-Hana- 
buch, of which this.volume is a translation by 
Mr. Butler. In the present book Dr. Scar- 
tazzini uses the Prelegomeni merely as one 
among other late books upon Dante in the 
consideration of his subject. 

Among the Dante scholars none, since the 
death of Carl Witte, stand higher than Pr. 
Scartazzini and none have made a more pro- 
found study of Dante. Having two mother- 
tongues—the Italian and German—he has had 
at his command, unhampered by any limita- 
tions, the two literatures which contain the 
most ample store of material for research in 
this direction, and he has devoted the past 
quarter of a century to the work, 

As might be supposed, he is an intense ad- 
mirer of the great Italian and says: ‘‘ That 
Dante holds the first place among the pvets 
of modern times admits of no contradiction.” 
This assertion we English-speaking people, 
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who claim Shakespeare as a countryman, are 
not quite ready to accept, although we can 
heartily agree with him when he says, ‘‘ His 
work, a faithful mirror of his time, with all 
its thoughts and wishes, its emotions and its 
efforts, its loves and hates, its endurance and 
its hope, is one of the most conspicuous 
monuments of the development of human 
culture.” 

And yet Dr. Scartazzini is very distinctly 
sceptical in regard to many of the pet Dante 
ideals that have been cherished since Boc- 
caccio wrote what the good Doctor calls 
‘his innumerable Dante romances.” He 
devotes a chapter of ‘‘ Dante’s Spiritual Life ” 
in this volume to proving that Beatrice—the 
‘Bice Portinari” of Boccaccio—who later 
became Beatrice dei Bardi, was not and 
could not have been, as has been generally 
supposed, the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova or 
the Convito, the beloved of Dante, who became 
the guardian angel of his life. 

The author is also very doubtful of the 
Dante letters, nine of which were considered 
genuine by Witte, who wrote a full report 
of them. Dr. Scartazzini, on the contrary, 
says: ‘‘ To-day it is seriously questioned 
whether we possess a single letter which can 
‘be undoubtedly ascribed to Dante.” 

But, apart from this tendency to anti- 
romanticism, which is perhaps pardonable, 
the author gives us in this volume a vast 
amount of facts stated with great precision 
and ‘endorsed by authorities which he quotes 
in profusion. The Fourth Part of the book 
is devoted to Dante’s minor works, and the 
Fifth Part to the Divina Commedia, in which 
the origin, form and exposition and dissemi- 
nation of the poem are carefully consid- 
~~ 

This volume by Dr. Scartazzini is a very 
decided addition to the Dante literature of 
the day, and it is fortunate that its translation 
shoulu have been undertaken by so compe- 
tent a Dante scholar as Mr. Arthur John 
Butler, late a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who has also made a _ prose 
translation of The Purgatory, The Paradise, 
and The Hell of Dante, with critical notes. 
An excellent feature of the volume is a chro- 
nological view of the history of the period 
A.D. 1215-1321, and it has a full index.— 
Cambridge Tribune. 


Miss Stuart's Legacy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

The author of a recent collection of stories 
of life in India, ‘* From the Five Rivers,” has 
undertaken in ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy” a 
larger essay in fiction upon the same theme. 
It is a deserved compliment to Mrs. Steel to 
say that her novel is an extremely able one, 
far above the average of similar work from 
writers as jittle known as she. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken she will find a ready 
public hereafter. ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy” 
is distinctly an artistic book. It is not only 
well constructed and well written, but the 


characters are handled with great discrimi- 
nation, and with an equal strength and retj- 
cence which some older writers might imi- 
tate to good advantage. There is a tragedy 
in the story—-the tragedy of lives half spoiled 
and all that might have been sweet turning 
to bitterness; and yet the end is not gloomy 
nor even regretful, and the thoughtful reader 
does not regret the absence of that ecstasy 
which is so easy to manufacture—on paper, 
We shall not anticipate any one’s pleasure 
in reading the book by an attempt to givea 
summary of it. The legacy with which Belle 
Stuart had to do ‘‘ began with her father and 
ended with her death;” and she paid for the 
sins of others to the uttermost farthing, a 
thing which often happens in this tangled 
human life. ‘The tale of her marriage to the 
wrong man and her love for the right one 
is most sympathetically told: so is the more 
pitiful tale of her destroyed illusions. Mrs, 
Steel’s facility in drawing a spirited picture 
with a few strokes of the pen is quite remark- 
able, and her style is at once lucid and pict- 
uresque. The minor characters are admir- 
ably done—notably the members of Colonel 
Stuart's second family, and poor Dick, whose 
merits Belle came to appreciate too late. We 
shall lock for another work from this author 
with interest.— 7he Courier. 


Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill. 
Some little time ago there appeared in 
the Philosophical Review and the Popular 
Science Monthly articles by D. J. Hill, then 
president of the Lewisburg (Pa.) University 
and now professor in Rochester University 
on ‘‘The Genesis of Consciousness” and 
“The Genesis of Art,” which attracted 
wide attention on the part of students of 
philosophy for their virility, originality, and 
marked suggestiveness. The articles, how- 
ever, were recognized as fragmentary in 
character, and the explanation of this is now 
found in the complete volume ‘‘ Genetic 
Philosophy.” Prof. Hill believes that the 
present philosophic methods are radically 
wrong. He finds not so much fault with 
philosophies and their aims as with their 
methods. He insists that under prevailing 
methods philosophies have degenerated into 
mere intellectual cults, and not to belong to 
a school is to bear the obloquy of being @ 
vagabond in the world of philosophy. A pri- 
ort principles are adopted at the outset. As- 
sumptions are used as permanent materials 
in philosophical construction. Philosophy 
begins with causes, and proceeds to the dem- 
onstration of their effects. It attempts to 
generate reality from ideas. Fixed ideas of 
great men are mistaken for solar centres. 
Philosophers are makers rather than discov- 
erers, and place their personal stamp on theif 
productions. They do not reflect the unr 
verse ; they rather attempt to transform it 
Prof. Hill protests against this as an unsck 
entific method and proposes in its place what 
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he terms ‘‘the genetic.” This starts with 
the assumption that truth is to be discovered, 
not made, and that it is to be discovered at 
the end instead of the beginning of investi- 
gation. The real, as distinguished from an 
ideal, order of phenomena is to be sought by 
direct observation: the telescope is to be 
pointed towards the sky to ascertain what is 
visible, and observations are to be recorded 
and compared until judgments have at least 
a predictive value. When a real order of 
phenomena is arrived at, then a law of re- 
currence of these phenomena may be eluci- 
dated; no principles are assumed, there is 
only a statement of facts which are appre- 
hended. _When a law of recurrence is estab- 
lished, then a real order is found to be 
capable of extension in time and space. 
Every state of reality may be scientifically 
regarded as the reappearance of a previous 
state under changed conditions. These pos- 
tulates lie at the basis of what Prof. Hill 
calls the genetic method. The only two sys- 
tems which he regards as approaching it are 
the absolute idealism of Hegel and the syn- 
thetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer ; but 
both these he regards as defective in that 
they assume too much at the outset. Prof. 
Hill is a vigorous writer. He has published 
within the last few years no less than seven 
works, one of the most notable of which is 
his ‘‘Social Influence of Christianity,” a 
series of lectures given before the Newton 
Theological Institute. He unfolds his ‘‘ Ge- 
netic Philosophy” in chapters in which he 
treats of the genesis of matter, life, con- 
sc.ousness, feeling, thought, will, art, moral- 
ity, religion, and science, making altogether 
a most instructive and interesting volume.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A Discourse of the Commonweal of this Realm 
of England. First printed in 1581, and 
commonly attributed to W. S._ Edited 
from the MSS. by Elizabeth Lamond, Gir- 
ton College. 


A melancholy interest attaches to this 
book from the fact that the accomplished 
lady to whom we are indebted for the edition 
was actually engaged on the proofs a few 
days before she died. The work which she 
foresaw she could not complete was intrusted 
by her to the able hands of Dr. Cunningham. 
On sufficient grounds the authorship of this 
quaint and interesting dialogue is attributed 
to John Hales, who is suggested by Lam- 
barde, the Kentish antiquary and owner of 
an early transcript, as possibly the writer 
of the discourse. Hales was one of the com- 
Missio.ers on enclosures appointed by Som- 
erset in the troublous times of 1548; he had 
close relations with Coventry, which, on 
other grounds, is identified with the town at 
which the scene is laid, and from certain 
allusions (the charge on cloth in the subsidy 
of 3 Edward VI., and repealed the same 
year, and a certain proclamation against 


** interludes” in those dear times) it is held 
that the MS. cannot have been later than the 
following year. The interlocutors in this 
dialogue, a much more entertaining method 
of inculcating political economy than has 
since been pursued, consist of a Knight, 
presumably Sir James Hales, the author’s 
cousin ; a Doctor, who lays down the law, 
believed to represent Bishop Latimer,.in his 
day an excellent economist ; a husbandman, 
a ‘‘capper,” or cap-maker, then a great craft 
of Coventry, and a merchant, or mercer, as 
representing the agricultural and commercial 
interests. Enclosures, the debased coinage, 
the neglect of the prelates, and the decay of 
the Universities are among the topics touched 
upon: all are debated with much shrewd- 
ness, the soundness of the views on the 
coinage are remarkable, and a good many 
maxims might be drawn from those days of 
depression not inapplicable to our present 
crisis, though our economical doctrines have 
advanced since 1549. The clear statement 
of the theory of the commercial balance of 
trade is of much interest.— 7he Bookseller. 


The Mummy: Chapters on Egyptian Fune- 
real Archeology, by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Litt.D., F.S.A. 

This scholarly work cannot but prove of 
great value to all who are interested in the 
antiquities of Egypt, and who are in any way 
studying the modern science of Egyptology. 
It is curious to reflect that nearly all of the 
monuments and remains of ancient Egypt 
which we possess to-day are in some way of 
a sepulchral character; it is from these re- 
mains connected with their dead that modern 
research has discovered the belief entertained 
by this ancient race that the soul would at 
some period or another revivify the body 
which it had but temporarily left. As Dr. 
Budge says, ‘‘The preservation of the em- 
balmed body or mummy was the chief end 
and aim of every Egyptian who wished for 
everlasting life.” For the sake of the mum- 
my’s safety tombs were hewn, papyri were 
inscribed with compositions the knowledge 
of which would enable the dead to repel the 
attacks of demons, ceremonies were per- 
formed, and services were recited. For the 
sake of the mummy’s comfort and his 4a, or 
genius, the tombs were decorated with scenes 
which would remind him of those with which 
ne was familiar when upon earth, and they 
were also provided with many objects used 
by him in daily life, so that his tomb might 
resemble as much as possible his old home. 
Dr. Budge, being convinced that the mum- 
my is the most important object of study for 
the Egyptologist, has given a full account of 
the process of embalming and of the amulets 
and other things preserved with the dead, 
and also of the most important classes of 
tombs which were hewn or built during the 
different dynasties. ‘‘The Mummy” is a 
book which is certain to become a standard 
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work among all professing or studying 
Egyptology. It is fully illustrated. Dr. 
Budge’s long connection with the depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the Brittsh Museum makes him an un- 
questioned authority on the subject of which 
he treats; the result of his labors as given 
to the world in the present volume will fur- 
ther confirm that authority.—- 7'e Publishers’ 
Circular. 


Lhe English Religious Drama. By Katharine 

Lee Bates. 

A course of lectures delivered in the Sum- 
mer School of Colorado Springs in Juty, 1893, 
forms the basis of this very attractive volume. 
Beginning with a consideration of the Latin 
passion plays and saint plays, the author car- 
ries us with her through a description and 
enumeration of the miracle plays — those 
strange compounds of superstition and poetic 
instinct which became the training school of 
the romantic drama--and in a chapter on 
dramatic values imparts some ideas of great 
moment to a proper understanding of the de- 
velopment of the drama as it exists to-day. 

This chapter is especially useful in pointing 
out a fact not heretofore sufficiently empha- 
sized, namely, that the diverse conclusions 
which have been reached are due to primary 
differences in the way of regarding the old 
miracle cycles. 

**Many students of English literature,” 
says Miss Bates, ‘* think of them [the plays] 
confusedly, contemptuously, as the primal 
dramatic chaos out of which the Elizabethan 
stage rose, not by process of evolution, but 
by divine fiat—‘ Let there be Shakespeare,’ 
and there was Shakespeare. Others see in 
this five-centuried growth not merely the 
dramatic elements but those displaved on a 
grand scale and already shapen into a huge, 
rougn-hewn majestic Gothic drama.” 

This is entirely true, and itis a large factor 
in the consideration of a question vital to 
English literature. The process, too, by 
which the miracles and moralities, originally 
under the patronage of the church, drifted 
away from its protecting egis into absolute 
opposition and finally into defiance of the 
mother who reared them, is here detailed 
with painstaking care and precision. From 
that old scriptural tragedy founded upon £x- 
odus and written near the close of the second 
century, wherein Moses and Sapphora are 
the principal characters, to the curious drama 
of St. Gregory made up partly of verses from 
the ‘‘ Prometheus Bound ” of Aéschylus, is 
indeed a long leap; but how much more 
startling is the passage from the early miracle 
plays of the church to modern English com- 
edy! Yet it is all a simple evolution whose 
stages we may follow with perfect ease and, 
when guided by so facile a historian as Miss 
Bates, with genuine pleasure. —PAiladelphia 
Livening Bulletin. 

Tables for the Determination of the Rock- 


Forming Minerals. Compiled by F. Loewen. 
son-Lessing, Professor of Geology at the 
University of Dorpat. Translated by J. W, 
Gregory, F.G.S. With a Chapter on the 
Petrological Microscope by Prof. Grenville 
A. J. Cole. 

The value of this book is not to be measured 
by its extreme thinness. It will be welcomed 
by all teachers and learners in petrology, 
since they will find in it a set of tables for the 
determination cf minerals in thin rock sec- 
tions, arranged exactly as they have been long 
wanted, and as they have never been ar. 
ranged before. Before a student can make 
use of such pre-existing tables as those of 
Rosenbusch or Michel Lévy, he must know 
the name of the mineral he is gazing at. 
Now, as nine times out of ten this is just what 
he wants to know and has no means ot telling, 
these first-rate authorities lie useless at his 
elbow. Let him, however, follow Prof, 
Loewinson-Lessing’s method step by step, 
and he will find the name of the unknown 
mineral revealed to him quite easily. He 
will, moreover, have had the very great ad- 
vantage of arriving at this knowledge in a 
perfectly logical manner bya rapid but rigidly 
systematic examination of the more import- 
ant optical and other physical characters of 
the body to be determined. The tables are 
confessedly compilations only—-they can of 
course be nothing else—but they seem drawn 
up with excellent judgment, and merit praise 
for what is omitted in them as much as for 
what they contain. A short chapter on the 
use of the petrological microscope, written in 
Prof. Grenville Cole’s well-known clear style, 
completes a little work which may be said to 
be one of the best ‘‘aids in practical geology ” 
which have appeared since his own book with 
that title was published some two years ago. 
—The Atheneum, 


Italian Lyrists of To-day. By G. A. Greene 

We are all, men and nations alike, lovers 
of change, but there is something constant 
in us, which compels us back to our proper 
selves at last. At one time or another every 
European people has tried to be French, but 
always in the end strong native voices have 
arisen to declare that one’s own nature is not 
a thing to be ashamed of. 

This is the recent experience of Italy. 
About thirty years ago, Italy becamea unioa 
—loose and ill-governed, but still a union— 
freed after long subjeciion from French and 
Austrian control. ‘The new order has quick- 
ly manifested itself in literature. We have 
before us a volume of translations from the 
“Tralian Lyri-ts of To-day,” with an intro- 
ductory survey of the field and critical 
sketches, in which, with the guidance of the 
author, Mr. G. A. Greene, we may clearly 
perceive the currents of thought which it has 
set in motion. 

In trying to be more Italian than their fore- 
runners the new poets of Italy have naturally 
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grown backward to the Latin; just as the 


English, when they try to expel foreign in- 
fluences, inevitably grow back to the Anglo- 
Saxon. Besides this classicism of form, a 
pagan spirit and a realistic method are among 
the characteristics of Carducci’s disciples. 
Their realism sits naturally upon them, for 
the Italian has the most literal of minds. 
Their paganism is of the militant kind and 
would be satanic if it were not relieved by 
patriotism and social zeal. Its creed is well 
travestied by Mr. Greene in his formula, 
“There is no God, and he is the author of 
allevil.” Their classicism is not that of Vir- 
gil or Horace, but of Catullus, who alone 
among the Latin poets suggests a modern 
[ialian. His ‘‘ Da mi basia mille ” would be 
understood as it stands by any quick-witted 
contadina ; and the very ghost of his passion 
and melody and sensuality haunts these lyrics 
of a later day. 

Carducci for grandeur and Stecchetti for 
audacity are the leaders of the earlier ‘‘ ve- 
risti.” Mr. Greene discerns in Gabriele 
d’Annunzio the richest poetic endowment of 
any living European. The young Lombard 
schoolteacher, Ada Negri, who has become 
famous with a single volume, is. too recent an 
arrival to receive more than a slight notice 
athis hands. ‘Thirty-five minstrels in all are 
translated and studied. The choir is one of 
great power and greater promise; and itis not 
too much to say of Mr. Greene’s translations 
(which preserve the exact metres of the Ital- 
ian) that they might readily pass for a volume 
of original poems, so skilfully has he fitted 
his English words to the Italian thought and 
music.— Boston Traveller. 


Murion Darche. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Another suggestive study of New York life 
has been made by Mr. Crawford in his story 
of Marion Darche. It is a ctudy in matri- 
monial infelicity, analyzed in that subtle 
yet neve: strenuous manner characteristic of 
the author, and its manifest realism is touched 
with frequent manifestations of humor and 
pathos. In Marion Darche Mr. Crawford 
has depicted a woman endowed with a high 
sense of duty who endured much from the 
brutality and wrong-doing of her husband, 
helped him to escape from justice when he 
Was under sentence for the commission cf a 
series of flagrant crimes, and refused the plea 
of the man she really loved that she should 
obtain a separation and become his wife. The 
ending, however, is happy. Perhaps Marion 
Darche is not the type of woman most to be 
admired, but there can be no doubt that a 
good deal of discussion will be aroused by 
the ethical aspect of her self-renunciation. 
As for John Darche, he is a figure from 
actuality, ioo iife-like to be accepted as a 
Creature of the imagination and, alas! too 
Obvious a product of the modern struggle for 
Wealth to be other than natural. His cool 
and polished brutality, his colossal sedfish- 


ness, his absolute lack of moral sense,—all 
these are traits that Mr. Crawford has por- 
trayed with a masterly hand. The story is 
a strong one in every way, and is also note- 
worthy for its directness anc simplicity of 
style.— Zhe Beacon. 


The Process of Argument: a Contribution to 

Logic. By Alfred Sidgwick. 

In this work the author has aimed at the 
extension of a knowledge of the more useful 
parts of logic. It is written for those who 
are interested rather in the war against fal- 
lacy than in the grammatical inquiries which 
form so large a part of the logic taught in 
the text-books. To our mind Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book is eminently sensible and practical. 
Why should logic degenerate into sledge- 
hammer attempts to split hairs upon gram- 
matical anvils? for, after all, logic is meant 
to assist us to distinguish sound arguments 
from those that are unsound. It is a science 
which is intended to supervise our methods 
of judging whether certain assertions are 
true or false. And, bearing this in mind, 
Mr. Sidgwick has produced a lucid exposi- 
tion of his subject, which we can recommend 
to every intending student of logic.—7%e 
Publishers’ Circular. 

This thoughtful book has for its object 
**to reach a conception of the general nature 
of ‘argument’ (or battle between belief and 
and doubt), which shall be a little less ab- 
stract, less artificially simplified, than that 
which the traditional logic has provided.” 
The author remarks on the complex nature 
of the major premise, consisting as it does 
in all but the most obvious cases, which 
hardly admit of dispute, as ‘‘a web of sepa- 
rate threads of generalization,” and, avoiding 
the formal inquiries into the proper mean- 
ings of the forms of sentences, with which so 
many text-books have exhaustively dealt, 
endeavors to deal with the zature of infer- 
ence in its forms of generalization, analogy, 
and ‘‘circumstantial evidence.” The recog- 
nition of the complexity of grounds of infer- 
ence, in his opinion, will lead to a fairer 
treatment of any disputed conclusion. Agree- 
meni auc Difference, Quantity and Quality 
of Evidence, the Search for a Causal Expla- 
nation, are some of the subjects suggestively 
treated in the text, to which are added ap- 
pendices on the leading principles of tech- 
nical logic.— The Bookseller. 


The Revelation of S. Fohn the Divine. With 
notes and introduction by the late Rev. 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Revised by G. A. 
Simcox, M.A. 

The Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges, to which series the 
volume before us belongs, is proving to be 
a valuable addition to our store of theologi- 
cal text-books. The general editor, Pro- 
fessor J. Armitage Robinson, B.D., is a 
classical scholar and a theologian of the first 
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rank, while the late Mr. Simcox proves him- 
self worthy of the confidence reposed in him 
by the Syndics of the University Press when 
they chose him as editor of this particular 
book of the New Testament. The notes are 
full and instructive, and an appendix on the 
doctrine of the Millennium is particularly 
interesting. The Greek text is beautifully 
printed and the book is well got up al- 
together.—7he Publishers’ Circular. 


footsteps of the Gods, and other Poems. By 
Elinor Sweetman. 


By virtue of their gentle tone and refine- 
ment these poems should take an honored 
place among minor poetry. There is no 
pretence in them, no straining of sentiment ; 
they are the highly cultivated expression of 
simple moods. The writer has drunk at 
pure sources, and lived in the company of 
good literature, and a tone of distinction 
clings round even some thoughts that are 
not very strong, and fancies that are not 
altogether original. What is unusual, the 
longer poems are better than the short ones. 
In “‘ The Footsteps of the Gods’’—the gods 
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that come still to the earth, but unseen now 
and scornfully—and “The Silent Knight,” 
there is much sweetness. . . . The book is 
charmingly bound and printed, and indeed 
it deserves a dainty form.— Zhe Bookman. 


Europe, 1789-1815. (Periods of European 
History, VII.) By H. Morse Stephens, 
M.A. 

Mr. Stephens, as an undoubted authority 
on the French Revolution, was the very fit- 
test person for contributing the volume on 
this particular period to Messrs. Rivington’s 
excellent series of histories. He has car- 
ried out his work in a liberal and sober 
spirit, viewing the era as he does as ‘‘ one of 
the most important transitions in the history 
of Europe.” He takes up the thread of his- 
tory on the eve of the Revolution, after 
which the whole continent was to pass 
through twenty-six years of almost unceas- 
ing war, at the end of which it was to emerge 
with new conceptions and new ideals of both 
political and social life.— The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, 





Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


BERGERAT.—A Wild Sheep Chase: Notes 
of a Little Philosophic Journey in Cor- 


sica. Translated from the French of 
Emile Bergerat. Illustrated. 1I2mo. 
Cloth. 315 pp. Price, $1.75. 


“*4 Wild Sheep Chase” is one of the pleasantest 
books of its kind that has fallen in our way for 
some time. It is written in a bright, familiar, and 
engaging style, and describes in the happiest manner 
all that the author saw and thought during his 
little * Philosophic rns in Corsica. ... The 
translation of M. Bergerat’s book has been excel- 
tently done.”’—The Publishers’ Circular. 


BLENNERHASSETT and SLEEMAN.—Adven- 
tures in Mashonaland. By Two Hospital 
Nurses, Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy 
Sleeman. With map. 8vo. Cloth extra. 
340 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Boun’s LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMEs. 
New Vol. Volume VII. Canoeing and 
Camping Out. Edited by Ernest Bell, 


M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
74 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00, met. 


With 
153 Pp. 


“This is an excellent addition to an excellent 
series aud should find wide acceptance among those 
with any interest in either canoeing or camping out. 
The two sections into which the volume is divided 
are written by men who are known as authorities 
on the subject upon which they write. ‘ Canoeing’ is 
the work of Mr. John D. Hayward, of the Mersey 
Canoe Club, and late Vice-Commodore 3B.C.A., while 
the second half of the volume, that which treats of 
‘Camping Out,’ ts written by the experienced author 
of Camping Voyages on German Rivers,’ Mr. Arthur 
A. Macdonnell, who includes an interesting chapter 
on ‘Gipsy Camping.’ The work is admirably and 
Sully illustrated.”,—The Publishers’ Circular. 


BripcEs.—The Humours of the Court, and 
Other Poems. By Robert Bridges, author 
of ‘‘ Prometheus, the Fire-giver.”” 12mo. 
Cloth. 185 pp. Price, $1.25. Large-paper 
Edition, limited to one hundred copies, of 
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._ which fifty have been ordered for England. 
Price, $3.50. 


BronTE.—The Works of the Bronté Sis- 
ters. In 12 volumes. Half polished 
morocco, in a box. Price per set, $25.00. 


BrowNE.—The T4rikh-I-Jadid; or, New 
History of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad the 
Bab. By Mirza Huseyn of Hamadan. 
Translated from the Persian, with an In- 
troduction, Illustrations, and Appendices, 
by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., 
Lecturer in Persian to the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 459 pp. 
Price, 3.50, me. 


—A Year Amongst the Persians: Im- 
pressions as to the Life, Character, and 
Thought of the People of Persia, received 
during Twelve Months’ Residence in that 
Country in the Years 1887-8. With Map. 
By Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer on Persia to the University of 
Cambridge; Translator of ‘‘ A Traveller’s 
Narrative Written to Illustrate the Episode 
of the Bab,” and of the ‘‘ New History of 
Mirzé ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab.” 8vo, 
Cloth. 594 pp. Price, $6.00. 

“The volume in which Mr. Browne gives an 
account of a sojourn in Persia in 1887-8 is extremely 
interesting; and by no means unimportant is the 
introductory chapter, in which we are told how the 
author came to take up Persian, and to learn it so 
that he could thoroughly enjoy its literature long 
before it was his good fortune to vistt the East. The 
volume has all that fascination which we ever find 
in travels well and clearly described by observant 
travellers... . / Mr. Browne has told what he wit- 
nessed and understood in a delightfully interesting 
and graphic manner.’’—The Publishers’ Circular. 


BucHHrim.—Elementary German Prose 
Composition. Selected Passages from 
Modern English Authors for Translation 
into German. With notes, grammatical 
appendix, tables illustrating the order of 
words in German, and a complete vocabu- 
lary. By Emma S. Buchheim, editor of 
the Clarendon Press Edition of Niebuhr’s 
*Heroen - Geschichten,”” of Chamisso’s 
“Peter Schlemihl,” and author of ‘‘ Ger- 
man Poetry for Beginners.’”’ 16mo. Cloth. 


Iso pp. Price, 60c., met. Clarendon Press 
Series. 
Bupce.—The Mummy: Chapters on 


Egyptian Funereal Archeology. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., F.S.A., 
Acting Assistant-keeper in the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. With 88 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth. 404 pp. Price, $3.25, 
net. 


“This exhaustive work, by one of the first of 
‘ologists, is founded on the central idea that the 

soul of man, in the view of the ancient Egyptians, 
is destined to return to the body, and for this cause 


the preservation and well-being of the latter is.all- 
important... . There is a sufficient introductory 
chapter on the history of Egypt, and a very full one 
on the Rosetta stone contains the opinions of experts 
on the rival claims of Young, Akerblad, and Cham- 
pollion.*’—The Bookseller. 


Carus.—A Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. 8vo. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, 
$1.00. Zhe Open Court Publishing Co. 

‘* The subject is presented with great simplicity so 
that its leading idea can be gathered by a mere glance 
at its contents. The most essential technical terms 
are explained and the high practical importance of 
philosophy is never lost sight of.’°—From the author's 
preface. 


CayLrty.—The Collected Mathematical 
Papers of Arthur Cayley, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge. 5 vol- 
umes, Quarto, board covers. Reduction 
in price, from $5.75 per vol. to $5.50, met, 
per vol. 


CrarK.—Golf: A Royal and Ancient 
Game. Edited by Robert Clark, F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A., Scot. Second edition. Illustrated. 
Small Quarto, gilt top. 305 pp. Price, 
$3.50. 


CLEMENTINE Writincs.—Index of Note- 
worthy Words and Phrases found in 
the Clementine Writings, commonly 
called the Homilies of Clement. Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
8vo. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, $1.25, met. 


Commons.—The Distribution of Wealth. 
By John R. Commons, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Social Science. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 8vo. Cloth. 258 pp. Price, 
$1.75, met. 


Cooper.—Richard Escott. A Novel. By 
Edward H. Cooper, author of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Hamilton.” 3i2mo. Cloth. 251 pp. 
Price, $1.00. Macmillan’s Dollar Novel 
Series. 


DantE.—The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri. A Version in the Spenserian 
Stanza. By George Musgrave, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Barrister-at- 
Law. PartI. Hell. t2mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

“ There is an energy and variety in Mr. Mus- 
grave’s translation, and a power of seizing the spirit 
of the original, that will make it specially welcome 
to readers ...as a poem which will realize for 


them its general purport and intention.’’—Literary 
World (London), 


Dawson.—Poems and Lyrics. By W. J. 
Dawson. 16mo. Cloth. 139pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dicest XLVII. 2. De Furtis. Trans- 


lated, with notes, by C. H. Monro, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer_of Gonville and Caius 
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College, Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. 128 
pp. Price, $1.25, met. Cambiidge Uni- 
versity Press. 


Evans.—Latin and Greek Verse. By the 
Rev. Thomas Saunders Evans, M.A., D.D., 
of St. Juhn’s College, Cambridge. Edited, 
with Memoir, by the Rev. Joseph Waite, 
M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University 
College, Durham. 12mo. Cloth. 276 pp. 
Price, $1.90, net. Cambridge University 
Press. 


Fawcerr.—Hartmann the Anarchist ; or, 
The Doom of the Great City. By E. 
Douglas Fawcett. Illustrated by Fred. T. 
Jane. 12mo. Cloth. 214 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 


Fre.pinc.—Works of Henry Fielding, 
Esq. Edited by George Saintsbury. 


siastical History, Cambridge. 12mo, 
Cloth. 167 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


Haurr.—Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. 


Miarchen von Wilhelm Hauff. With 
Notes and Alphabetical Vocabulary by G, 
Eugéne Fasnacht, late Assistant Master in 
Westminster School. Globe 8vo. 283 pp. 
Price, joc. A/acmillan’s Primary Series 
of French and German Keadings. 


HERRICK.—The Poetical Works of Robert 


Herrick. Edited by George Saintsbury, 
2vols. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75c. cach, 
net. Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 


IRELAND.—The Book-lover’s Enchiridion: 


A Treasury of Thoughts on the Solace and 
Companionship of Bvuoks, gathered from 
the Writings of the Greatest Thinkers from 
Cicero, Petrarch, and Montaigne to Care 


m= or «= o-Oe SR a Be Be 


lyle, Emerson, and Ruskin. By Alexander 


—— Vol. X._The History of the late Mr. Ireland, author of “* Memoir and Recollee- 
Jonathan Wild the Great. tions of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” etc.. etc, 
——Vols. XI. and XII. Miscellanies. 12mo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 511 pp. Price, 
(Completing the set.) Vol. XI. A Journey $2.00. ee - : 
from this World to the Next, and A Voy- Also an edition bound in white vellum, full 
age to Lisbon. Vol. XII. The Life and gilt edges, Price, $3.00. 
Death of Tom Thumb the Great, and 
: eg ? KipLinc. — Ballads and Barrack-room 
some Miscellaneous Writings. _Illustra- Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling, author of 


tions by Herbert Railton and E. J.Wheeler. 
16mo. Ornamental cloth, gilt top, 227 pp. 
Price, $1.00. Large-paper edition. Price, 


“Plain Tales from the Hills,” “ The 
Naulahka,” etc. New edition, with Addi- 
tional Poems. 12mo, Cloth extra. 217 


93-00, met. pp. Price, $1.25. 

Ga.ton.—Healthy Hospitals: Observa- Also bound in silk (several colors), with 
tions on Some Points connected with gilt ornamentation. Price, $1.50. 
Hospital Construction. By Sir Douglas Kyrin.—On Riemann’s Theory of Alge- 
Galton, author of ‘‘ The Construction of braic Functions and their Integrals. A 
Healthy Dweilings.” With Illustrations Supplement to the Usual Treatises by 
8vo. Cloth. 287 pp. Price, $2.75, met. Felix Klein. Translated from the German 


with the author’s permission, by Frances 
Hardcastle, Girton College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Cloth. Flexible covers. 76 pp. 
Price, $1.40, net. 


GortnE.—The First Part of Goethe’s 
Faust. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 
Revised edition with Retzsch’s IIlustra- 
tions. Crown8vo. Buckram, gilt top and 


back. 167 pp. Price, $2.00, met. Le Fanu.—Seventy Years of Irish Life: 

: Being Anecdotes and Reminiscences. By 

Gornon.—Elementary Course of Practi- W. R. Le Fanu. 12mo. Cloth. 325 pp. 
cal Science. By Hugh Gordon, M_A., Price, $1.75. 

Oxford, etc.: Science Demonstrator to the These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a period 


London School Board; Science Lecturer of over sixty years and are replete with interesting 


il. ith Illus- sketches of Trish character, lively anecdotes, and 
- the Surrev County a tes th Illus amusing stories. The value of the volume is enhanced 
trations. 18mo. Cloth. exible covers. by the author's reminiscences and anecdotes of his 
76 pp. Price, 35c., set. brother, Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose 


“ The plan of the course is based on the assump life no account has hitherto been given. 


tion that the value to be attached to science teaching cael orge D. 
in Elementary and Continuation Schools should de- Lesiie.—Letters to Marco. By Ge g 


A . ve . Wi 
pend. not so much on the immediate utility of the Leslie, R.A., author of ** Our River.” With 
knowledve imparted to the scholars as on tts educa- Illustrations by the author. 12mo. Cloth. 
tional effect... . Hitherto too much has been learnt 260 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Jrom text-books, too little from personal experience. i a : 
Science teaching to be of any value, must be practical Letters to a Fellow-a~tist, H. Stacy Marks, RA 


Siom the very commencement.”—From the author’s Lortiz.—Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The 


— Rise and Decline ef Modern Architecture 
Gwatkin.—Selections fromEarlv Writers, in England. By W. J. Loftie, author of 
illustrative of Church History to the ‘*A History of London,” etc, Fully illus- 
Time of Constantine. Bv Henry Melvill trated by prints and photographs. Imperial 


Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Eccle- Svo. Cloth extra. 284 pp. Price, $4.50. 
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“In the volume an attempt is made to unrarel the 
history of Lnigo Jones's twe great designs for White- 
hall, and to elucidate the different schemes made by 
Wren Jor St. Paud’s. The tedustrations are Jrom 
published plates, largely supp.emented by photo- 
graphs, espe cuahy of those churming buildings of the 
Transitional period which are to be Jound in the 
West country, where the Bath stone Jorms such a 
ready vehicle Jor the expression of poetry in stone.— 
Publishers’ Circular. 


LoneY.—Plane Trigonometry. (Complete 
Book.) By S. L. Loney, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
Professor at the Royal Holloway College. 
i2mo. Cloth. 4So pp. Price, $1.99, et. 
This attempt at a graduated introduction from the 

first elements of trigonometry to the more complex 
problems dealt with tn the higher portion of the book 
seems very successful. As the writer says, the stu- 
dent will have little to unlearn when he commences 
to read treatises of a more difficult character. 

list of the principal Jormule to be committed to 

memory is prefixed. Another feature of the book ts 

the early prominence of the circular measurement 

— and the importance of the radian.”—The 
jookseller. 

MacLean.—An Old and Middle English 
Reader. On the basis of Professor Julius 
Zupitza’s Alt- und Mittelenglisches Ur- 
bungsbuch. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By George Edward Mac- 
Lean, Ph.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University 
of Minnesota. tI2mo. Cloth. 292 pp. 
Price, $2.00, et. 


MacewEN.—Atlas of Head Sections. Fifty- 
three engraved Copperplates of Frozen 
Sections of the Head and Fifty-three Key 
Plates with Descriptive Texts. By William 
Macewen, MD. Folio. Bound in Buck- 
ram. Price, $21.00. 


Masser.—British Fungus-Flora : a Classi- 
fied Text-Book of Mycology. By 
George Massee, author of ‘“ Plant Life,” 
“The Plant World,” etc. Vol. III. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 512 pp. Price, $2.00, 
net. 


Mitrorn.—Our Village. By Mary Russell 
Mitford. With an Introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and one hundred IIlus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Uniform with 
“Cranford,” ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.” 
Cover design in poppies by Hugh Thom- 
son. Crown 8vo. Cloth, full gilt edges. 
256 pp. Price, $2.00. 


MoLeswortH.—Mary. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth, author of ‘ Carrots,” ‘Cuckoo 
Clock,” ** Tell Me a Story,” etc. With 
lilustrations by Leslie Brooke. I2mo. 
Cloth. 204 pp. Price, $1.00. 


— Stories for Children. Bv Mrs. Moles- 
worth. A new uniform edition, with TI- 
lustrations by Walter Crane and Leslie 
Brooke. tamo. Cloth. gilt Price, $1.00 
each. Comprising 7e// Wea Story; Herr 
Bali; ‘* Carrots’; A Christmas Child: 
Grandmother Dear; Two Little Waifs; The 


Cuckoo Clock; The Tapestry Room; Christ- 
mas-Tree Land; A Christmas Posy; The 
Children of the Castle; four Winds Farm; 
Little Miss Peggy; Nurse Heatherdale’s 
Story; Us; The Keclory Children; Rosy; 
Lhe Girls and 1; and Mary. ‘The set, ten 
volumes in box, $10.00. 


Orr.—A Theory of Development and 
Heredity. By Henry B. Orr, ’h.D. Jena; 
Protessur of Biology at the Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. i2mo. Cloth. 255 
pp. Price, $1.50, xet. 


PLato.—Platonis Protagoras. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices by J. 
Adam, M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and A. M. 
Adam. 16mo. Cloth. 213 pp. Price, 
$1.25, nee. 


PLautus.—T. Macci Plavti 
From the Text of G. Goetz. With an 
Introduction and Notes by H. Gray, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press. 16mo. 
Cloth. 93 pp. Price, 80c., net. itt 
Press Series. 


— T. Macci Plavti Stichvs. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by C. A. M. Fen- 
nell, Liu.D., Editor of Pindar, etc. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. 
16mo. Cloth. 55 pp. Price, 60 cents, 
net. Pitt Press Series. 


“Q”"—The Delectable Duchy: Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. By ‘‘Q,” author of 
“The Splendid Spur,” ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, 
$1.00. Macmillan’s Dollar Novel Series. 


Epidicvs. 


Ramsay.—Latin Prose Composition. By 
George G. Ramsay. M.A., LL.D., late 
Scholar of Trinity College. Oxford; Pro- 
fessor of Humanitv in the University of 
Glasgow ; editor of ‘‘ Selections from Ti- 
bullus and Propertius,” etc. Third edition, 
in 2 volumes. Vol. I containing Syntax, 
Exercises with Notes, Vocabulary and 
Appendix. Vol II containing Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for Translation into 
Latin, together with an introduction on 
Continuous Prose. t2mo. Cloth. Vol. 
I, 319 pp. Vol. II, 356 pp. Price, each, 
$1.40. 

“ This book has been entirely rewritten. ... My 
object in this edition has been to construct a progres- 
sive manual for teaching Latin Prose Compositions 
not only to theadvancd student. but also ta beginner, 
who know nothing of Latin but the accidence."—From 
the author's preface. 

RussriLt.— The British Seas. Picturesque 
Notes by W. Clark Russell and other 
writers, With many Illustrations after J. 
C. Hook. R.A., H. Moore, R.A., Colin 
Hunter, A.R.A., Hamilton Macallum. and 
other artists. New edition, t2mo. Cloth. 
279 pp. Price, $2.00. 
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SADLER.— The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. With Notes Critical and Practical 
by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of Honi- 
ton and Prebendary of Wells. 12mo. Cloth. 
298 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Scorr. — Abbotsford and the Personal 
Relics and Antiquarian Treasures of 
Sir Walter Scott. A Series of Twenty- 
six Plates, printed in Colors from Drawings 
by William Gibb, Illustrator of ‘‘ Musical 
Instruments,” ‘‘ Royal House of Stuart,” 
etc. Introduction and Descriptive Notes 
by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Ab- 
botsfoid. In 1 volume, royal 4to. Price, 
$25.00. 


Scott.—Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter 
Scou, Bart. Dryburgh edition. In 25 vol- 
umes. Vol. XIV. ‘‘The Fortunes of Ni- 
gel.” 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Lim- 
ited large-paper edition. Price, $5.00, met. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Cambridge Shake- 
speare. Ldition de Luxe. Edited by Will- 
iam Aldis Wright. Third and Fourth Vol- 
umes. 


—— The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Measure for Measure. 
8vo. On hand-made paper. Bound in 
Irish linen. Price, each, $2.00, met. 

Sold only in sets. 





Super-royal 


SopHoc.es.—The Tragedies of Sophocles. 
Translated into English Prose from the 
Text of Jebb by Edward P. Coleridge, B.A. 
12mo. Cloth. 437 pp. Price, $1.50, set. 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 

“Mr. Coleridge has contributed a good readable 
version of the Tragedies of Sophocles to Bohn’s ‘Clas- 
sical Library.’ The Library had previously contained 
a translation of Sophocles’ works, which, however. 
was not deemed satisfactory, and this volume now 
takes its place.”’—Publishers’ Circular. 


SWEETMAN.—Footsteps of the Gods, and 
other Poems. By Elinor Sweetman. A 
limited edition on hand-made paper. 12mo. 
Buckram with ornamentation. 100 pp. 
Price, $2.25. 


TENNYSON.—Maud. A Monodrama. By 
Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Printed by William 
Morris at the Kelmscott Press. On hand- 
made paper. 8vo size. Bound in white 
vellum with silk ties. 50 copies for sale in 
America. Price, $16.50. 


— The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Vols. VIII, IX, and X. Completing the 
Cabinet Edition (the only complete edition 
published). 3 vols. t2mo. Cloth. Price, 
each, $1.50. The set in a box. Price, 
$12.50. 

Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. 
Price, each, $3.50, mez. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 


son. Complete in one volume. With 
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portrait. Full polished levant, inlaid design, 
full gilt edges. Price, $9.00, met. Full 
polished blue levant, inlaid back and cor. 
ners, full gilt edges. Price, $14.00, net, 
Full polished blue levant, inlaid design on 
back and side, full gilt edges. Price, $14.00, 
net. Half polished blue levant, gilt top, 
Price, $4.50, met. 


Watson.—A Treatise on the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases. By Henry William 
Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S.; formerly Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
edition. 12mo. Cloth. 87 pp. Price, 
$1.00, wet. Clarendon Press Series. 


Watson.— The Poems of William Watson, 
New edition. Revised and rearranged, 
with additions and new photogravure por- 
trait. Edition de luxe, limited to one 
hundred copies, printed on John Dickinson 
& Co.’s English hand-made paper. 8vo, 
Buckram. 238 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Also bound in silk (several colors), with gilt 
Ornamentation. Price, $1.50. Cloth, 
gilt top. t2mo. Price, $1.25. 


WEISBACH and HERRMANN.—The Mechan- 
ics of Hoisting Machinery, including 
Accumulators, Excavators, and Pile- 
drivers. A  Text-book for 





Technical | 


Schools and a Guide for Practical Engi- | 


neers. By Dr. Julius Weisbach and Profes- 
sor Gustav Herrmann. Authorized trans- 
lation from the second German edition by 
Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E., late instructor 
of Mechanical Engineering at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. With 177 Illustrations.  8vo 
Cloth. 332 pp. Price, $3.75 met. 


WeELcH and DurFiELD.—Exercises in Un- 
seen Translation in Latin. By W. 
Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A, 
Head-master, Appleby Grammar School, 
Leicestershire. 15mo. Cloth. Flexible 
covers. 115 pp. Price, 4o0c., net. Mac 
millan’s Elementary Classics. 


Wuirruck.—The Church of England and 
Recent Religious Thought. By Charles 
A. Whittuck, M.A., Rector of Great Shef- 
ford, ‘Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 12mo. Cloth. 
308 pp. Price, $2.00. 


ZiweTr. —An Elementary Treatise on 
Theoretical Mechanics. By Alexander 
Ziwet, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Michigan. Part 
Introduction to Dynamics; Statics. 
Cloth. 183 pp. Price, $2.25, met. 

“ The subject of statics is here developed only vf 
far as it is absolutely necessary in order to lay t . 
“foundation on the one hand for the study of elemen 
tury kinetics, on the other for applied mechanics. — 
From the author’s preface. 


Svo. 


